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medium may not have arisen in primitive consciousness at all, much less 
have assumed the form either of spirits or of mana. In other cases fantasy- 
may have produced myths, which later came into organic relation with the 
customs, ideas, and purposes of everyday life. The ethnologist must con- 
sider whether the explanations in terms of spirit, magic power, etc., which the 
savage furnishes in reply to questions asked of him, may merely be of a second- 
ary character, thought out subsequently to the appearance of practices and 
customs already in existence. Moreover, the ethnologist should not take the 
principle of causation too seriously in his own work; this category has no 
standing to-day in the mathematical and physical sciences, and its epistemo- 
logical validity is questionable (Chapters 9-1 1). In his final paragraph the 
author cautions us that he has not meant to attack indiscriminatingly all 
attempts at interpretation by ethnologists, but merely to make a plea for more 
critical caution than has been customary. 

To the philosophical student of religion, who cannot hope to be a specialist 
in ethnology, such a book as this — crede experto — is helpful and suggestive. 
It aids one to keep his perspective, and not become carried away by some 
particular theory that appears fascinating. The criticisms of the various 
ethnological methods appear in the main to be just. That many valuable 
results have been contributed by each of these methods, in spite of its defects, 
is recognized but perhaps not sufficiently emphasized. The author has read 
extensively in the field, and has made a worthy contribution to the subject. 

William Kelley Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

L'Emulation et son R6le dans L'Education, Etude de Psychologie Appliquee. 

Par Frederic Queyrat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1919.— pp. xii, 159. 

In this volume there is presented a careful consideration of the educational 
value of emulation, which has been the subject of such conflicting judgments 
that a critical study of its true nature is necessary. M. Queyrat has divided 
his book into five chapters, discussing in order: The Psychology of Emula- 
tion, The Opponents of Emulation, The Insufficiency of Proposed Substitutes, 
The R61e of Emulation, and The Pedagogy of Emulation. 

Emulation is usually defined, the author says, as the sentiment which 
leads us to imitate, to equal our fellow-men and not to let ourselves be out- 
done by them but to excel them all. Thus two kinds are to be recognized, 
according to object: that directed toward some ideal which appears impossible 
of attainment, — e.g., children's hero worship; and that directed toward ap- 
proximately the same rank of ability, such as the boy's desire to outrun his 
playmates. In forming a true conception of emulation it must be distin- 
guished from envy, jealousy, rivalry, and ambition, into which it may de- 
generate, and with which it is often confused. All of these lack the active 
generous spirit of emulation and are interested in rewards to be won rather 
than in the struggle itself. 

Because emulation is subject to such perversions, it has had vigorous 
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opponents. The chief of those examined are (1) the Port Royalists, who, in 
attempting to shield their pupils from contact with an evil world, excluded 
emulation as a danger from within the school. (2) fimile, educated without 
companions, would naturally be in no danger from emulation, which Rousseau 
regarded as the most dangerous of all the passions. (3) Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre went further than his master, Rousseau, in opposing even self -emulation. 
The general opinion of these and other critics is that emulation diverts the 
child's attention from thought of the task to thought of rewards to be won. 

The best answer to such criticisms of emulation is to consider its many ser- 
vices to education and the insufficiency of proposed substitutes. Self-emula- 
tion provides no standard of judgment for individual progress. Pleasure and 
joy are worthy incentives, but there are some necessary studies which will not 
in themselves attract the child's attention and may not give pleasure. Rous- 
seau asserts that the child will learn that which appears useful, but the child 
usually appreciates only immediate ends, and true values may not be at once 
evident. The altruistic sentiments are indeed motives in the process of educa- 
tion, but may prove distractions and must always be guided by reason. In 
the sense of working for work's sake, of finding satisfaction in duty performed, 
reason has been urged as a sufficient substitute for emulation; but even if 
this has power with adults, it is too abstract to be effective with children. 

Having examined the criticisms of emulation and the forces suggested to 
replace it, M. Queyrat next discusses its rdle in history. Among its advocates 
are men of very different schools of thought, e.g., Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Rabelais, Bossuet, Locke, Fenelon, Rollin, Condillac, 
Helvetius, Diderot, and Mably. Civilization itself is really due to emulation, 
for we can trace its influence in agriculture, industry, commerce, literature, 
science, and art. In education it is an aid in physical and moral, as well as in 
intellectual training. 

Since it is of such value, and since it is capable of wrong use and dangerous 
results, it must be carefully directed. The final chapter of the book deals with 
practical rules for its use in the educative process. The most important of 
these may be briefly summarized as follows: Emulation must not be employed 
in the home, for there it arouses jealousy. It should be directed toward a 
quality or virtue, and not toward a person. Its use must be adapted to the 
nature of each child. If carefully chosen and awarded, rewards and dis- 
tinctions are valuable means of exciting emulation. Further means to this 
end are competitions and examinations. Finally in addition to emulation 
with one's equals, it is well to encourage emulation with oneself, with the 
heroes of the day, and with great men of all times. 

Marguerite W. Kehr. 

The following books also have been received: 
Human Psychology. By Howard C. Warren. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. — pp. xx, 460. 
The Unity of the Organism. Or, The Organismal Conception of Life. By 



